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Nation’s Indians 
Changing Ways 


Many Finding Jobs in Cities 
As Work on Reservations 
Loses Its Appeal 


ENSUS specialists say that there 

are now around 500,000 American 
Indians in the United States. There 
were only 240,000 in 1900. The Indian 
population is growing rapidly, as is 
U. S. population in general. We can 
no longer call the Indian the ‘‘Vanish- 
ing American.” 

Over half of the Indians live on res- 
ervations set aside for them by the 
federal government. There are 300 
reservations and other special Indian 
lands scattered across the country. 
Together, they cover an area about the 
size of Idaho. 

Oklahoma and Arizona have the big- 
gest Indian populations. But there are 
also large numbers of Indians in New 
Mexico, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, New York, Montana, and a few 
other states. 

The American Indian today is far 
different from those we see in the 
movies or read about in our history 
books. To be sure, some Indians live 
much as their ancestors did. The Sem- 
inoles, for example, cling to old ways. 
They earn their living by hunting and 
raising cattle on their Florida reser- 
vations. 

Many Indians, though, have given 
up old ways for new ones. The 
Apaches, for example, are farmers in 
New Mexico. In Oklahoma, Indians 
hold public office and good jobs in their 
communities. Some are rich from oil 
found on their lands. Young Pueblos 
are working with atomic scientists. 
The Cherokees farm just as their 
neighbors do in North Carolina. 

Moreover, many Indians have left 
their reservations and have found new 
homes in cities. The change really 
started after World War Ii. About 
25,000 Indians served in the armed 
forces during that conflict—many with 
distinction. When drafted, some In- 
dians appeared with rifles in hand, 
ready to fight. 

Navajos in the Signal Corps, who 
gave orders in their tribal language, 
fooled the enemy completely. No one 
could “break” their code. 

Other Indians took jobs in defense 
plants. Travel abroad and jobs off 
the reservations gave many Indians 
their first real experiences in the out- 
side world. Some never returned home. 
Those who did brought back a yearn- 
ing for more education. 

Today growing numbers of Indians 
hold college degrees. They have good 
jobs as lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
skilled factory hands, and business- 
men. During the past school year, 
132,000 young Indians were in school 
—more than ever before. Around 
(Continued on page 6) 
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KEATING, PEPSI COLA INTERNATIONAL PANORAMA 


LEADING STREET in Sydney, Australia’s biggest city with about 2,000,000 people 


Australia Is Growing 


Immigrants from Britain and Other European Lands Helping 


To Swell Population of Continent in the Pacific 


ARLY this spring 9 United States 

ships visited Australian ports for 
the anniversary of the World War II 
battle of the Coral Sea. That 1942 
battle saved Australia from the threat 
of a Japanese invasion. 

In a special message to the visiting 
American sailors, Australia’s Chief of 
Naval Staff said: ““From the war came 
close and lasting friendship between 
the peoples of the United States and 
Australia. Before 1941 we knew little 
of each other. But when we fought 
side by side the seeds of comradeship 
were sown.” 

This friendship is felt by Americans 
who visit the faraway land of Aus- 
tralia, and also by those who meet 
Australians in the United States. Let 
us take as an example a meeting with 
Mr. Marcus Diamond, a young econ- 
omist from Sydney, Australia, who 
is visiting Washington, D. C. 

With a friendly smile he says, “No, 
I didn’t expect the United States to 
be very different from my own coun- 
try. After all, our nations are similar 
in many ways, and we know a great 
deal about your country.” 

After mentioning geographical sim- 
ilarities such as size and shape, Mr. 
Diamond turns to history for other 
facts. “Our lands are both young,” 
he says. “Australia was first settled 
in 1788 when your country already had 
won its independence. We were set- 
tled by the British, just as much of 





your country was. We became a sep- 
arate nation in 1901 and an independ- 
ent member of the British Common- 
wealth. 

“As in the United States, pioneers 
came to Australia to build a new na- 
tion. They had tough going, and the 
population increased slowly. Then 
came another similarity in our his- 
tories—the gold rushes which brought 
immigrants streaming in. You had 
your California gold rush in 1849, and 
ours was in 1851. In the following 
years, millions of immigrants came to 
the states, mostly from European 
lands. Meanwhile, Australia’s immi- 
grant families came primarily from 
Great Britain.” 

Immigration is still encouraged to- 
day by the Australian government. 
Since the war, more than 1,000,000 
immigrants have moved to Australia. 
About half are from Great Britain, 
and most of the rest are from other 
European lands. Australia welcomes 
these immigrants because the country 
is so sparsely populated. 

With a population of 9,500,000, Aus 
tralia has only about 3 people per 
square mile. The people are not 
evenly distributed, however. Most of 
them live in the southeast and coastal 
areas. This is as if the United States 
had only as many people as now live in 
Illinois, and most of them lived in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. More than 
(Continued on page 2) 


U. S. in Action 
In Middle East 


President Makes the Decision 
On Dispatch of Our Troops 
To Troubled Region 


HE United States today faces its 

most dangerous crisis since Ameri- 
can troops began to fight against com- 
munists in South Korea 8 years ago. 
We now have our forces in the Middle 
East. In that troubled oil-rich area 
of huge deserts and little fertile land, 
we are gambling that our actions will 
prevent—not start—World War III. 

In Korea, the conflict ground on un- 
til the summer of 1953. It ended in 
an uneasy truce, which still exists. 
Independent South Korea was saved, 
but the northern area of the little 
country remained in Red hands. Com- 
munist Chinese troops entered the 
conflict, but the threat of world-wide 
struggle then did not materialize. 

In the Middle East, troubles have 
mounted since World War II. They 
have grown as Arab lands threw off 
colonial rule for independence, and 
western Europe began to fear it would 
lose oil it desperately needs from the 
Asian region. The fears have in- 
creased as communist Russia has 
spread her influence, especially in 
Egypt and Syria (now joined in the 
United Arab Republic). 

U. S. forces—5,000 Marines formed 
the first group—landed in Middle 
Eastern Lebanon last week at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s order.. The forces 
were directed to protect U. S. citizens 
and property, and the government of 
friendly President Camille Chamoun. 
He has been fighting to quell a re- 
bellion, and he asked for aid. 

Our government had delayed acting 
in Lebanon, in the hope that the 
United Nations would find a way to 
restore peace there. Mr. Eisenhower’s 
hand was forced by overthrow of King 
Faisal of Iraq. 

Army leaders who took over in Iraq 
declared a republic and expressed 
friendship for Egyptian-Syrian Presi- 
dent Nasser. If the rebels held on 
to power, it seemed likely that Iraq 
would turn for new friendship to Rus- 
sia—and away from alliances that the 
King had built with the free world. 

With approval of Britain and 
France, who had forces on hand for 
action with ours, the United States 
decided to risk a fight. If we did not 
step in, our government felt, we could 
easily lose all influence in the area. 
We were ready to step out, U. S. offi- 
cials announced, whenever the United 
Nations could step in. 

These questions arose: Would Rus- 
sia use force, too, and risk World War 
III? Most guesses were no, but none 
could be sure. Would U. S. prestige 
fall as Arabs, bent on freedom, re- 
sented the show of American force? 
This and other burning issues will be 
discussed next week. 
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Of Australians 


(Continued from page 1) 


half of the Australians live in the 
cities of Sydney, Melbourne, Bris- 
bane, Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, and 
Canberra (the national capital). 

Mr. Diamond points out that an- 
other similarity between Australia 
and the United States is in their na- 
tive peoples. “Like some of your 
Indians,” he says, “our aborigines, or 
natives, live on reservations. They 
once were nomadic, but the 50,000 that 
are left have become more settled. 

“They are still primitive, although 
the government does much to educate 
them, and provide them with medical 
care. Early settlers drove some of 
them into the barren areas of Aus- 
tralia. It is said that an explorer re- 
cently found in the desert a tribe that 
had never seen a white man. 

“Australia is unique from some geo- 
graphical standpoints. It is a conti- 
nent, an island, and a country. Asa 
continent, it is the world’s smallest. As 
an island, it is the world’s largest. As 
a country with an area of 2,974,581 
square miles, it is almost as big as the 
United States. It often is called ‘the 
land down under’ because it is on the 
other side of the world from North 
America and Europe.” 

Because it is on the other side of the 
world, Australia’s seasons are the re- 
verse of what we know—winter in 
Australia begins in June, summer in 
December. The climate is warm, and 
about a third of the area lies in the 
tropics. About two-thirds of the coun- 
try gets less than 20 inches of rainfall 
a year, and a third of Australia is 
desert. Only about a twentieth is 
covered with forests. 

Lying south of the equator, Aus- 
tralia is bordered by the Pacific Ocean 
on the east and the Indian Ocean on 
the west. Mr. Diamond explains that 


his country is divided into 3 sections. 
In the west are low plateaus. 


In the 
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CROCODILE and 2 admirers 


east are small mountain ranges and 
more plateaus. RR: aning north and 
south are the central plains. 

Australia has a large variety of 
minerals and metals. Gold, lead, sil- 
ver, tungsten, and zinc are exported. 
Australia’s coal furnishes power for 
factories, and its deposits of iron ore 
keep iron and steel mills busy. Oil, 
however, must be imported. 

“The differences that I have noticed 
between our countries are small ones,” 
says Mr. Diamond. ‘Food is an ex- 
ample. I believe Australians eat more 


meat, but you have a greater variety 
of vegetables. You use many more 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


AUSTRALIA, with a population of 9,500,000, has only about 3 persons to the square mile in an area about as big as the U.S. 


seasonings than we do and also have 
strange combinations. For instance,” 
he continues with a laugh, “when I 
first saw pie and cheese together it 
gave me quite a jolt.” 


They Like Sports 


Working at a bank in Sydney dur- 
ing the day and attending a univer- 
sity at night doesn’t leave Mr. Dia- 
mond a great deal of leisure time. 
However, the tall, lanky Australian is 
an enthusiastic sports fan. “Most 
Australians are interested in sports,” 
he comments, “because of our coun- 
try’s favorable climate. I, for instance, 
play golf, which is a year-round sport 
in Australia. So is tennis, which is 
played by many people.” 

Another popular Australian sport is 
horse racing, and Mr. Diamond says 
races are held every Saturday after- 
noon. Swimming is a national sport 
because there are many fine beaches. 
Using Sydney as an example, Mr. Dia- 
mond says people swim there at least 
9 months out of the year and some 
swim throughout the year. This helps 
to explain why Australians won 14 out 
of the 23 gold medals for swimming 
at the 1956 Olympics held in Mel- 
bourne. 

“Rugby, soccer, and Australian foot- 
ball also are played,” Mr. Diamond re- 
ports. “Australian football is some- 
what like American football, but our 
game has more kicking than yours 
does.” 

To further explain Australia’s 
weather, the visitor says: 

“Australia doesn’t have seasons that 
change as sharply as yours do. Our 
trees don’t shed leaves in winter, and 
there is no bursting into bloom like a 
U. S. spring. Having seen a winter in 
Washington, I now can understand an 
American’s longing for spring.” 

Speaking of differences, Mr. Dia- 
mond says, “It is surprising, but I find 
one of the biggest differences is in 
language. Oh, yes,” he laughs, “‘we 
both speak English, but what different 
English! You know, I never realized 
I had an accent until I came here. The 
difference, however, is more than an 
accent; it’s a difference of words. 


“For instance, would you know what 
I meant if I were to say ‘A dinkum 
Aussie stockman or jackaroo finds that 
his job on a station in the outback 
leads him into frequent contact with 
brumbies, dingoes, roos and their 
joeys, and perhaps an occasional swag- 
gie?’” 

Translated into our words, this 
means ‘“‘A genuine Australian (dinkum 
Aussie) experienced cowboy (stock- 
man) or less experienced cowboy 
(jackaroo) finds that his job on a 
ranch (station) in the grazing coun- 
try (outback) leads him into frequent 
contact with wild horses (brumbies), 
wild dogs (dingoes), kangaroos (roos) 
and their babies (joeys), and perhaps 
an occasional tramping bushman 
(swaggie).” 


Strange Animais 


This mention of Australia’s best- 
known animal—the kangaroo—leads 
Mr. Diamond to agree that Australia 
is unique because it has so many mar- 
supials. These are the animals with 
built-in pockets, or pouches. Besides 
the kangaroo, the marsupial family in- 
cludes koala bears and wombats. 

“In listing our strange animals, 
don’t forget the platypus,” says Mr. 
Diamond, “for it probably is the odd- 
est of them all. The platypus is a 
rarity because it has fur like a beaver, 
bill and feet like a duck, lays eggs, and 
lives both in the water and on land.” 

Although we think Australia’s ani- 
mals are interesting, some of them 
will never win popularity contests 
among the Aussies. Rabbits are an 
example. ‘They are a real pest,” ex- 
claims Mr. Diamond. “There are so 
many that they eat the scarce pasture 
grass which sheep should have. How- 
ever, there are fewer rabbits now, for 
a disease was purposely spread to re- 
duce the rabbit population. That was 
a welcome relief to Aussie stockmen. 

“Kangaroos, too, are a_ problem. 
They are a real menace when they run 
at high speed and smash into a farm- 
er’s fence. As you can imagine, they 
make a frightful mess of the fence.” 

Speaking of Australia’s rural areas, 
Mr. Diamond says that land suitable 


for agriculture covers almost half of 
Australia. However, because of lim- 
ited rainfall, good crop land is scarce; 
most of the area is used for grazing 
sheep and cattle. 

“Australia is the world’s leading 
wool producer,” says the Aussie. 
“With less than a sixth of the world’s 
sheep, the country produces a fourth 
of the world’s wool. This is possible 
because most of the sheep are of the 
Merino breed noted for heavy and 
fine coats.” Australia’s next most im- 
portant farm products are wheat and 
meats. Vegetables and fruits also are 
grown. 

Although farm products represent 
a large share of Australia’s earnings, 
industry, too, is progressing. The 
number of factories has doubled since 
World War II, and the value of their 
products is 5 times greater than be- 
fore the war. About a third of all 
factory workers are employed in 
plants making heavy machinery, elec- 
tric motors and generators, and trans- 
portation equipment. More than 500 
American companies have plants in 
Australia. 

Continuing his discussion of indus- 
tries and cities, Mr. Diamond says, 
“Australian cities are very spread out, 
because the majority of our people 
live in individual dwellings. Austral- 
ians don’t particularly like living in 
apartments, so there are fewer apart- 
ment houses than in the United States. 
Most Australian homes have flower or 
vegetable gardens and lawns.” 

Mr. Diamond believes an American 
visiting in an Australian house would 
feel at home, for the furnishings are 
similar to ours. However, there might 
not be a television set, for they are 
very expensive. 

“Television first began in Australia 
in 1956,” Mr. Diamond explains, “and 
TV sets cost about $450 to $500. TV 
is a growing industry, however, and 
we hope sets soon will be cheaper.” 

American visitors would see fewer 
cars in Australia, for they, too, are 
expensive. A good second-hand car 
costs about twice as much in Aus- 
tralia as here. “Our highways aren’t 
very good,” adds Mr. Diamond, “but 
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our system of airways is excellent. In 
proportion to her population, Aus- 
tralia leads the world in the number 
of miles flown to carry air freight and 
ranks second in passenger miles. 

The Australian government is not 
so different from that in our country. 
Australia has states, 6 of them, and an 
area called the Northern Territory. 
Each has a governor and a parliament. 

Australia as a nation (including the 
entire continent, the adjoining island 
of Tasmania, and a number of small 
islands) also has a Governor-General. 
He is only a figurehead, however, rep- 
resenting Queen Elizabeth II, head of 
the (British) Commonwealth. The 
Australian Parliament makes the 
country’s laws and chooses the Prime 
Minister, who directs the daily work 
of government. 

Part of the government’s work is to 
formulate the important role Aus- 
tralia plays in world affairs. Australia 
became a member of the United Na- 
tions in 1945 and also is a member of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). The United States, 
Great Britain, and 5 other countries 
also belong to SEATO. SEATO’s pur- 
pose is to defend its members in the 
case of attack in Southeast Asia. 

“Another important job of our offi- 
cials is to keep an eye on the trade 
which flows among Australia and 
other nations,” says Mr. Diamond, 
pointing out that Australia ranks 
among the 12 leading trading nations 
of the world. Trade is carried on pri- 
marily with the United Kingdom. The 
main exports are wool, wheat, meat, 
and minerals. Imports include manu- 
factured products, foods, and raw 
materials. 

“On the whole, I think you would 
like Australia,” Mr. Diamond con- 
cludes with a smile, “for our way of 
life is less strenuous, and our stand- 
ard of living is good. Our per capita 
income is $1,000 a year. 

“Tourists in our country seem to 
enjoy themselves very much. There’s 
one thing they all seem to appreciate— 
the absence of the tipping habit. Tip- 
ping waitresses, porters, and taxi 
drivers is very rare. I hope this is one 
American habit Australia never 
copies.” 

When Americans and Australians 
can joke in this way about their dif- 
ferences, it is a sign of friendship and 
good will. Many Americans feel that 
our country’s ties with Australia— 
based on similarities in language, his- 
tory, and ways of life—are among the 
strongest that we have with any for- 
eign land. —By ANITA DASBACH 
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Twenty Doll 


lutions of the GO 


CONTINENTAL» CURRENCY. 


HIS BILL entitles the Bearer to 

receive TWES 
DOLLARS, ot the Value thereof 
ud or Silver, according to the Refo- 


anise milled 


SS, held at 


toth of cYley, 1775. 
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CONTINENTAL CURRENCY, an early form of money used in our country 


Historical Background 


Money Was Scarce Back in Colonial Times 


UR early forefathers used very 

little money in their day-to-day 
activities. Money in Colonial times, in 
fact, was extremely scarce. So the 
early Americans generally traded such 
items as tobacco, corn, and animal pelts 
for the tools and other goods they 
could not make or grow at home. 

Of course, some money was needed 
when farm crops couldn’t be used in 
exchange for other items. British and 
Spanish currency was generally used 
for such purposes. Although the col- 
onies were under British rule, the 
Spanish dollar became for a time the 
chief monetary unit for our fore- 
fathers. Because of a brisk trade with 
Spain’s possessions in the New World, 
Spanish money often was more plenti- 
ful in Colonial America than was the 
British currency. 


“Two Bits” 


The Spanish dollar could be divided 
rather easily into pieces, or bits, to 
provide change for small purchases. 
The phrase “2 bits,” meaning a 
quarter of a dollar, came from the 
practice of splitting the Spanish coin 
into parts. 

When the 13 colonies were banding 
together to seek independence from 
Britain in the 1770’s, the Continental 
Congress issued the first nationwide 
currency of the new land. It consisted 
of paper bills guaranteed by the Con- 
gress. Paul Revere engraved the plates 
used to make these bills. 

But the Continental currency soon 
became all but worthless, because 
people of the time had very little con- 
fidence in it. Many persons refused to 
accept it as money, and it was soon 
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MEDICAL-AMBULANCE service by air is widely used in large areas of Australia 


discontinued. The phrase “not worth 
a Continental” became an expression 
widely used to describe anything that 
had little or no value. 

After our Constitution was adopted 
in 1789, Congress set up a new money 
system for the nation. The dollar was 
established as a standard for measur- 
ing the value of goods. Gold and silver 
coins, along with the copper penny and 
half-penny, were coined. 


Mr. Hamilton 


Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of 
the Treasury under President George 
Washington, set up a National Bank 
in 1791. Though supervised by the 
government, the bank was privately 
owned. It had branches in various 
states and was given authority to issue 
paper currency. Some state banks, 
meanwhile, also issued paper money. 

Hamilton’s money and banking sys- 
tem was retained, except for a 5-year 
period in the early 1800’s, until 1836. 
At that time it was abandoned, and 
state and local banks took over its 
functions. 

When the War Between the States 
broke out in 1861, the United States 
government issued paper currency. 
Called greenbacks, the federal cur- 
rency was the first paper money actu- 
ally issued by the national government. 
The greenbacks, like the Continentals 
of the 1770’s, depreciated in value be- 
cause people had little confidence in 
them. They were later discontinued. 


New Money 


The Department of the Treasury 
then began to issue certificates backed 
by a certain amount of silver and gold, 
and authorized some banks to issue 
other types of paper currency. Silver 
certificates, or bills, are still issued by 
the Treasury, but gold certificates are 
no longer used as regular currency in 
daily circulation. 

In 1913, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem of banking was established. It 
provided for a nationwide banking 
system privately owned, but super- 
vised by a government agency. Since 
that time, Federal Reserve notes— 
paper currency issued by the banking 
system—have become our most im- 
portant type of paper money. 

Although the Federal Reserve Banks 
issue the paper currency, the bills are 
actually printed by the Treasury’s 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
the nation’s capital. The Bureau also 
prints the Treasury’s silver certificates 
and other types of currency. All 
coins, of course, are made at federal 
mints in Philadelphia and Denver. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











American Indians 


1. How many Indians now live in the 
United States, and how does the number 
compare with the population in 1900? 


2. What states have the biggest popu- 
lations of our “first Americans’? 


3. How many still live on reservations, 
and how many reservations are there in 
the nation? 


4. Tell something about the new oc- 
cupations that Indians are following 
now, especially those who are moving 
into cities and towns. 


5. Summarize the role played by the 
U. S. government in dealing with prob- 
lems of the Indians. 


6. Give arguments advanced by differ- 
ing groups on the question of how we are 
succeeding in helping the Indian popula- 
tion. 


1. Do you think we should encourage 
Indians to stay on reservations, or help 
them to settle in communities along with 
the rest of the American people? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


2. Should we let the Indians them- 
selves work out their own future, under 
the leadership of their people who have 
been well educated and know something 
about the world in general? Why, or why 
not? 


Australia 


1. In what ways are Australia and the 
United States somewhat alike? 


2. What is the population of the Pa- 
po ar nation, and how is it distrib- 
ute 


8. How does Australia’s area compare 
with ours? Where does it rank in size 
as continent, island, and nation? 


4. Write a sketch of animal life in 
the faraway land. 


5. List the varying occupations and 
chief products of the country. 


6. Explain Australia’s position in in- 
ternational affairs, and list the world 
organizations to which she belongs. 


1. Should we work harder to estab- 
lish closer economic and social ties than 
those we already have with the Austral- 
ians? Defend your position with argu- 
ments. 


2. Do you feel that it is worthwhile 
for the United States to maintain its 
membership with Australia in Asian de- 
fense organizations? Why, or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Outline the career and background 
of Australia’s Prime Minister. 


2. How does the U. S. Navy hope to 
get new secrets about the sun during the 
coming eclipse? 


_ 3. Explain the meaning of recent elec- 
tions in parts of West Germany. 


4. Briefly state the issues arising be- 
tween Britain and her Mediterranean 
colony, Malta. What solutions are be- 
ing discussed? 


5. What is the newest of museums in 
the nation’s capital, and what is its spe- 
cialty? 


6. Tell a bit about the political rights 
of citizens of Washington, D. C., and 
how these rights compare with those of 
capitals in other nations. 

7. What is GPO? Give its full name, 


and tell what it does as an agency of the 
U. S. government. 


8. Write 100 words on the history of 
money in the United States. 
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The Story of the 


Australia’s Leader 


Robert Gordon Menzies is one of the 
most popular Prime Ministers Aus- 
tralia has ever had. Even his oppo- 
nents admit that he would most likely 
be returned to power if elections were 
held today. 

The Australian leader, who will be 
64 in December, was born in Jeparit, 
Australia, the son of a storekeeper. 





WIDE WORLD 


ROBERT MENZIES 
Australian Prime Minister 


A good student, he won scholarships 
in both college and law school. He 
was one of Australia’s best and high- 
est-paid lawyers when he gave up that 
career to enter politics in 1928. 

Since that time, Menzies has held a 
wide variety of government posts. He 
began his political career as a member 
of his district legislature. In 1934 
he was elected to Parliament, and later 
he served as his country’s Attorney 
General and in other important posts. 

In 1939 Menzies became Prime Min- 
ister for the first time. When World 
War II began, he helped organize the 
Australian forces. He often visited 
battlefields where Australian soldiers 
were fighting. 

Menzies’ supporters lost control of 
Parliament to the Labor opposition in 
1941, and he had to resign. He con- 
tinued to serve in Parliament, how- 
ever. 

After the war, Menzies started a 
new political group, the Liberal Party. 
When national elections were held in 
1949, the Liberals and their sup- 
porters won. Menzies was again made 
Prime Minister. He has held that 
post since, winning elections in 1951, 
1954, and again in 1955. 

Menzies is a big handsome man with 
silver hair. He is a brilliant debater 
who manages to remain calm even 
when highly provoked by an opponent. 


An Eclipse and Rockets 


A U. S. Navy landing ship, the 
Thomaston, will shortly steam for 
Danger Island in the Pacific. The 


ship will help us to get our first “close 
look” at an eclipse of the sun next 
October 12. 

The Thomaston will be one of sev- 
eral ships to study the sun’s eclipse. 
Vessels from New Zealand, Australia, 
Japan, and other countries will also be 
in the Pacific area for that purpose. 
A number of nations are cooperating 
in making this study as part of the 
International Geophysical Year, which 
ends December 31. 

The Thomaston will be bristling 
with special rockets, capable of soar- 


ing 150 to 180 miles into the sky, to 
help astronomers observe the sun’s 
eclipse. The rockets, loaded with in- 
struments, are expected to reveal new 
secrets about the sun. 

The rockets are a special type known 
as Nike-Asps. They are sometimes 
called push-button rockets because 
they can be shot off any time at a 
moment’s notice. Some other types 
of rockets often require special last- 
minute preparation before firing. 

The October eclipse will follow a 
path across the Pacific. Danger Island, 
between Samoa and Tahiti, is expected 
to be the best viewing spot for this 
event. 


German Elections 


The majority of West Germans are 
behind their leader, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, and his policy of equipping 
their army with American nuclear 
weapons for defense. That is the con- 
clusion reached by western observers 
as they study recent election results 
in certain parts of West Germany. 

The elections, though of a local na- 
ture, were waged chiefly on the de- 
fense issue. The balloting was a con- 
test between Adenauer’s Christian 
Democrats, who call for building up 
defenses with nuclear weapons against 
the Soviet threat, and the opposition 
Social Democrats, who demand that 
West Germany refrain from re-arm- 
ing lest such action provoke conflict 
with Moscow. 

The battleground for these opposing 
groups and their ideas was North 
Rhine-Westphalia, the industrial heart 
of West Germany which includes the 
factory-filled Ruhr district. This area 
contains roughly a third of West 
Germany’s estimated 50,000,000 in- 
habitants. Before the recent elections, 
North Rhine-Westphalia’s local gov- 
ernment was controlled by Social Dem- 
ocrats and their supporters. 


More on Passports 


On July 7 this newspaper reported 
that the U. S. Supreme Court ques- 
tioned the authority of the Secretary 
of State to withhold passports. (As 


you know, American citizens wishing 
to travel abroad need passports from 
our State Department.) 

The Supreme Court decided that the 
Secretary of State doesn’t have the 
right, under existing laws, to deny a 
passport to an American citizen be- 


cause of his political beliefs or asso- 
ciations. Prior to the Supreme Court 
decision, the State Department denied 
passports to a number of Americans 
who have been accused of pro-Red be- 
liefs. 

President Eisenhower now wants 
Congress to give the Secretary of 
State authority—which the Supreme 
Court has taken away—to withhold 
passports from Americans who sup- 
port pro-Red aims. This legislation is 
needed, the Chief Executive says, to 
keep American communists or sympa- 
thizers from damaging our country 
while traveling abroad. 


Premier Fanfani 


There have been 19 different gov- 
ernments in Italy since World War II. 
That makes Italy seem almost as un- 
stable politically as its neighbor to the 
northwest—France. France has had 
some 25 government changes since 
World War II. 

Italy’s newest leader is Premier 
Amintore Fanfani, an outspoken foe of 
communism and a good friend of the 
United States. Fanfani was named 
Premier after several weeks’ search 
for someone to head the Italian gov- 
ernment. In the latest Italian elec- 
tions held May 25, no party received 
a clear majority of votes at the polls, 
but Fanfani’s Christian Democrats 
won more support from the voters 
than did any other single political 
group: 

Premier Fanfani, a 50-year-old pro- 
fessor of economics and political his- 
tory, now has bold plans for his coun- 
try’s future. An outspoken proponent 
of the ‘‘welfare state” idea, he wants 
to increase government aid to Italy’s 
workers and to provide low-cost hous- 
ing for the country’s poor people. 

Premier Fanfani became head of the 
Christian Democratic Party in 1954. 
He was named Premier that same 
year, but his government lasted for 
only 11 days. He and his backers 
believe they now have the support in 
Parliament to put their program into 
effect, and to stay in power for the 
next few years at least. 


Malta and Britain 


Cyprus isn’t the only Mediterranean 
colony giving the British government 
a headache. There’s also Malta, a key 
NATO naval base, situated about 60 
miles south of Sicily and about 180 





CAR OF THE FUTURE? 


FORD MOTOR CO. 


This model, built by Ford Motor Company, may be 


the inspiration for new designs in automobiles that could be on our highways soon. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
BRITAIN has troubles on Malta in the 
Mediterranean (story on this page) 


miles from Africa. Malta’s anger 
against London, however, is different 
from that of Cyprus. Malta wants to 
be integrated into the political, social, 
and economic system of Great Britain, 
whereas large numbers of the people 
of Cyprus want complete independ- 
ence (see AMERICAN OBSERVER, July 
14, page 3). 

The unrest on Malta flared when 
Britain decided to shut down its Royal 
Navy dockyards. Employing 20% of 
Malta’s workers, these dockyards are 
the island’s chief economic prop. Fear- 
ing unemployment, the Maltese rioted, 
and bitterness arose. 

The British-Maltese negotiations 
about the island’s future have been 
long and complex. Briefly, what Malta 
wants is three seats in the British 
Parliament and guarantees of British 
financial aid. Malta demands the sub- 
sidies because she is short of money 
and feels the situation will grow worse 
when the dockyards are completely 
shut down within several years. 

London is happy to grant the rep- 
resentation. On the matter of subsi- 
dies, however, Britain won’t agree to 
support the island indefinitely and says 
Malta must develop its own sources of 
income. 

Following Great Britain’s refusal to 
foot Malta’s whole bill, the island’s 
Premier Dominic Mintoff resigned. 
New demonstations broke out. At the 
end of April, Sir Robert Laycock, Gov- 
ernor of Malta, assumed control and 
declared a state of emergency. The 
negotiations and bitterness continue. 

This hostility toward Britain is 
something new for Malta, which has 
been a territory of Great Britain since 
1802, and is a staunch defender of the 
shrinking British Empire. In World 
War II, Malta became known around 
the world as the tiny island that with- 
stood 4,000 Axis air raids. The late 
King George VI awarded the island 
people collectively the George Cross 
for gallantry. 

Malta’s history before it was British 
land also is interesting. For centuries 
the island was occupied by Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Nor- 
mans, Italians, and Spaniards. In 1530 
Emperor Charles V gave the island to 
the Knights of St. John, the last of 
the famous Crusading Orders of the 
Middle Ages. Renaming themselves 
the Knights of Malta, these crusaders 
ruled the island until it was captured 
by Napoleon Bonaparte in 1798. 

The Maltese didn’t want to live un- 
der Napoleon and called on Britain for 
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help. After a 2-year struggle, Bona- 
parte’s soldiers were defeated, and 
thus in 1802 Malta came under British 
possession. Britain made the island 
a crown colony in 1814, and used it to 
control the Mediterranean. 

The colony consists of more than the 
17%-mile-long and 8-mile-wide island 
of Malta. The nearby smaller islands 
of Gozo and Comino also are consid- 
ered part of the colony, as well as the 
uninhabited rocks of Cominetto and 
Filfla. Together, the area totals about 
120 square miles. 

About 320,000 Maltese live in the 
colony. Their language reflects their 
Phoenician origins, although almost 
everyone also speaks English. 


This and That 


Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito and the 
United Arab Republic’s President, 
Egyptian Gamal Nasser, are setting up 
a special study group of representa- 
tives from both countries to discuss 
world issues. The 2 leaders, who met 
recently on the Yugoslav resort island 
of Brioni, have agreed to cooperate in 
dealing with important international 
problems. 

Some observers believe that Nasser’s 
talks with Tito mark a gradual shift 
away from former friendly ties with 
Russia toward closer relations with 
such “neutral” countries as Yugo- 
slavia. Tito has been under intense 
fire from Moscow in recent weeks for 
failing to support certain Soviet poli- 
cies. 

India is secretly trying to get Russia 
to free a number of Hungarian leaders 
said to be marked for death by the 
Soviets. Indian public opinion was 
highly disturbed by the executions, 
some time ago, of Imre Nagy and 
others who supported Hungary’s brief 
and unsuccessful fight for freedom 
from Red domination in the fall of 
1956. India now wants Moscow to 
spare the lives of the remaining Hun- 
garian revolutionaries thought to be 
held in Red jails. 

New cars sold in the United States 
will have to carry a factory-suggested 
price tag from now on. A measure re- 
quiring such price tags, as well as 
transportation costs and other charges, 
was signed by the President earlier 
this month. 

The purpose of the new law is to 



























DR. JAMES B. CONANT, prominent educator and former 
U. S. Ambassador to West Germany, appeared recently on 
The program, pre- 
sented in cooperation with the AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
was telecast from Cleveland, Ohio, at the annual convention 


ABC-TV College News Conference. 


prevent “price-packing” by dealers. 
A few dealers were accused of such 
practices by congressmen who pro- 
posed the measure recently signed into 
law. 


“Dream Cars” 


At first glance, “dream cars” may 
appear to have been created in “‘Cloud- 
land,” yet they very often reflect cur- 
rent trends in automotive styling and 
serve as indicators of things to come. 

A case in point is the E-196X, a 
34 scale model unveiled this week by 
the Ford Motor Company (see picture 
on page 4). Although officially linked 
with no particular car line, the model 
shows the influence of Edsel styling. 

Developed to explore possible varia- 
tions of themes already established, 
the E-196X will aid stylists working 
on future models, according to George 
W. Walker, a vice president and direc- 
tor of styling for the Ford Company. 

Notable among features of the car 
is a vertical front-end theme strongly 
suggestive of the current Edsel. More 
rounded in shape, the radiator open- 





NATIONAL HISTORICAL WAX MUSEUM 


WAX MODEL of Betsy Ross and the Flag, in a new Washington museum 


ing has a jet-pod appearance and 
divides the concave grill. Its upper 
edge is extended through the hood, 
ending in air intakes at the base of 
the windshield. The “E-car” has an 
aluminum roof, with single pillars at 
each side of the passenger compart- 
ment. Somewhat wider than normal, 
these pillars lend a station wagon look 
to the rear portion of the car. 

“With station wagons obviously 
growing in popularity,” Walker said, 
“it may be to our advantage to add 
certain features of this particular 
body style to sedans and hardtops of 
the future.” 


New Museum 


Seven years ago newsman Frank 
Dennis visited a famed waxworks in 
Paris while on an overseas assign- 
ment. The Paris museum has on dis- 
play wax images of many of the 
world’s leading personalities of the 
past and present. It was then that 
Mr. Dennis, who is now a Deputy 
Chief for Press of the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, thought that America 
should also have a ‘“‘waxworks.” 

With the help of financier Clement 
Hoopes and others, Mr. Dennis’ dream 
of some years ago has become a real- 
ity. This spring, a new museum 
opened its doors in the nation’s capi- 
tal. It has replicas of well-known 
Americans and special scenes showing 
places and events in our history. 

Some of the persons represented at 
the museum are Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Babe Ruth. 
Replicas of historical events include 
the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, General Robert E. Lee’s 
surrender to General Ulysses Grant, 
and the shooting of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln by John Wilkes Booth. 

In addition to wax, a special type of 
plastic material is used to make the 
figures look more lifelike. 

The unusual museum is located on 
26th and E Streets, N.W., in the na- 
tion’s capital. It is only a short dis- 
tance from the Lincoln Memorial and 
the Potomac River. 
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VINCE FINNIGAN 


Four student par- 


Moderator Ruth 
The interview program 


Eisenhower in Canada 


President Eisenhower has returned 
from Canada, where he undertook to 
find ways of bettering relations with 
the nation along our northern frontier. 
The visit was well timed. Strains in 
U. 8.-Canadian relations have been in- 
creasingly evident in recent months. 

During his 4-day stay in Ottawa, 
Mr. Eisenhower addressed the Cana- 
dian Parliament and met with Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles had talks 
with Sydney Smith, Canada’s Foreign 
Minister. The President and his party 
were received cordially by their hosts. 

One result of the meeting was agree- 
ment on a “Canada-United States 
Committee on Joint Defense.’”’ Com- 
posed of 3 cabinet officers from each 
nation, the new committee is expected 
to supervise and co-ordinate various 
defense operations long carried on by 
the 2 countries as allies. 

Speaking about a complaint that our 
program of disposing of surplus wheat 
abroad hurts her markets, the Presi- 
dent said we are working on ways to 
minimize injury to Canada but that 
the program is basically valid. 

Answering protests against U. S. 
restrictions on imports of Canadian 
oil, lead, zinc, and copper, the Presi- 
dent said we must protect U. S. in- 
dustries that are vital to our security 
—but we shall continue a basic policy 
of encouraging trade among all na- 
tions. 





Across the nation, hard-riding cow 
punchers are doing their hair-raising 
stunts to record crowds of spectators. 
Wild West rodeos have begun to rival 
professional baseball as a favorite 
spectator sport. Some 16,000,000 fans 
stampeded arenas across the country 
last year to see riders mount bucking 
broncos and wild-eyed cattle. Only a 
million more fans attended big-league 
baseball games that same year. 

The rodeo trail now stretches from 
the Mexican border into Canada, and 
from the Pacific Coast to New York’s 
Madison Square Garden. 
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DODD-——-EWING GALLOWAY 


INDIAN GIRLS in school kitchen learn latest methods of homemaking 


76,000 of these attended public schools. 

In spite of their progress, American 
Indians still face difficult problems. 
Many tribes are actually outgrowing 
their reservations. 

There is no law, of course, which 
says Indians must stay on reserva- 
tions. Like other American citizens, 
they are free to go wherever they like, 
and to take any jobs they can get. 

However, between 300,000 and 350,- 
000 Indians do remain on reservations. 
They love to be among their own peo- 
ie and to be able to live outdoors. 
Moreover, many of them are not fitted 
for outside jobs. Large numbers can- 
not read or write, and many speak 
only a few words of English. 

Uncle Sam, through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (a branch of the De- 
partment of the Interior), tries to look 
out for the welfare of the Indians, but 
it is a difficult task. There are always 
questions about how their needs can 
best be served, and even the Indians 
themselves are not in agreement. 


On Their Own? 


Some Indians feel that government 
supervision of their lands is a handi- 
cap rather than a help. They say it is 
no longer necessary for Uncle Sam to 
direct Indian activities. They believe 
a great number of their people are able 
to earn a living on their own, just as 
other Americans do. 

Other Indian leaders feel it would 
be a mistake for all of their people to 
be without some supervision. These 
leaders believe only a part are really 
fitted to earn a living away from res- 
ervations. It would be a mistake, these 
leaders think, for Indians to sell their 
tribal lands, even though the Indians 
would Many 
Indians would not know how to invest 
the money wisely. In the long run, 
they might become poorer than they 
are now. 

New Plan. Uncle Sam has no inten- 


receive sizable sums. 


tion to force the Indians off their 
lands. However, during the past few 
years the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
been trying to help Indians who wish 
to leave reservations. The Bureau is 
assisting through a relocation pro- 
gram. This is a plan to relocate those 
who desire to make a living away from 
the reservations. 

The government hopes the plan will 
end some of the crowding on reserva- 
tions. The Navajos, largest of the 
Indian tribes, number about 78,000 
people. There may be 100,000 Navajos 
by 1962. The Navajo reservation is 3 
times larger than Massachusetts, but 


WIDE WORLD 


SEMINOLE weaving a scarf, a handicraft product for which his tribe is famous 


American Indians Strive to Meet Problems of Today 


(Continued from page 1) 


experts say it can support only 45,000 
people. 

Many Navajo families are very poor. 
They live in 1-room huts called hogans. 
The hogans have no windows or floors. 
There is little furniture, and no mod- 
ern conveniences. Health conditions 
are bad. The Navajos suffer from tu- 
berculosis and other diseases. Their 
average life span is only 37 years, com- 
pared to about 70 for the rest of the 
country. 

The relocation program works like 
this: When an Indian family decides 
to move to the city, a relocation officer 
talks over the prospects with the head 





ON RESERVATIONS, many still dress in styles that Indians long have known 


of the family. The officer tries not 
to paint a rosy picture, but he tells the 
Indians what they may expect in sal- 
ary and living conditions in the city. 
He explains how the government will 
help the family get started with a 
clothing allowance, health insurance, 
and in other ways. 


Advice to Mothers 


The officer also talks with the Indian 
mothers. He tells them how their lives 
will be changed—how, for instance, 
they may have to spend long hours at 
home alone while husbands are at work 
and the children are in school. 

When a family arrives in the city, 
a second relocation officer helps it get 
settled. The Indian husband is given 
a map of the city, and is taught to use 
a dial telephone. He is cautioned about 
the importance of getting to work on 
time. “Do you have an alarm clock?” 
he is asked. 

The Indian also has an interview 
with a specialist who tries to find out 
what kind of work the newcomer can 
do. Most Indians, except those with 
college educations, take factory jobs. 
Many prove themselves efficient in 
tasks requiring mechanical skill. 

Results. So far, about 20,000 In- 
dians have accepted help from the Re- 
location Services Program, and left 
the reservations for city life. Perhaps 
one-fourth of these people later re- 
turned home. 

People disagree over whether or not 
the new program is a success. Those 
who criticize, feel it is just part of an 
effort to push the Indians off their 
land. It is pointed out that even if 
the Indians remain in the city, many 
of them live in slums and barely make 
a living. They simply are not pre- 
pared to leave their old homes, it is 
argued. 

Other peopie are more optimistic. 
They point out that Indians are anx- 
ious to better themselves, and that 
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they can do so with a little help. Those 
who stay on the reservations face pov- 
erty for the rest of their lives, many 
people believe. 

Still other people take a middle posi- 
tion. They feel the program is good, so 
far as it goes. What the Indians really 
need, some observers believe, is a 
chance to develop the resources on 
their reservations. More adult educa- 
tion programs are needed to equip In- 
dians to hold good jobs. 

As a matter of fact, many Indian 
tribes are attempting to do these very 
things. They are trying to develop 
the oil, uranium, timber, and other re- 
sources on their lands... Some tribes 
have encouraged businessmen to set up 
factories near their reservations. In 
this way, jobs are provided for Indians 
who live at home. 

Early last spring, leaders of a dozen 
tribes visited Puerto Rico. They 
wanted to take a look at Operation 
Bootstrap, Puerto Rico’s successful de- 
velopment program. The tribal lead- 
ers hope to put to good use their 
observations on Puerto Rico’s new in- 
dustries, low-cost housing projects, 
and slum clearance programs. 

A Proud People. As changes occur 
among the Indians, we can be proud of 
the contributions they have made to 
American culture. For example, all of 
us admire the colorful hand-woven 
blankets, silver jewelry, and the bas- 
kets which Indian craftsmen design 
and make. From Indian languages 
have come the names of 25 of our 48 
states, to say nothing of countless 
towns, mountains, and rivers. 


A Great People 


The Indians have set an example of 
personal courage and dignity. Some- 
one summed this up by saying, “From 
the calm and peaceful Indian, we can 
learn laughter and happiness, inner 
discipline, and the enjoyment of sun- 
shine on vast spaces.” 

In spite of their problems, the In- 
dians have concern for other people. 
Some time ago, a Navajo girl gradu- 
ated with honors from a college in the 
eastern United States. Her tribe had 
paid for her education, and the girl 
felt duty-bound to return to the reser- 
vation as a teacher. However, she was 
offered an attractive job in the east, 
which she found difficult to refuse. 

The girl decided to take her problem 
to the chief of the Navajos. “Take the 
job,” the chief told the young lady. 
“The east has been sending us doctors 
and teachers for many years. It is 
about time the Navajos paid back the 
favor.” —By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 





Smoking and Cancer 


The long-standing controversy over 
whether or not cigarette smoking 
causes cancer is once again coming to 
a boil. The issue has been hotly de- 
bated in recent years after certain 
medical studies seemed to show that 
smokers were more frequently hit by 
cancer than non-smokers. 

Not long ago, the U. S. Public 
Health Service issued a new report on 
cancer and smoking. In a special sur- 
vey conducted among 200,000 veterans 
of the armed forces, Public Health 
concluded that lung cancer as a cause 
of death is 32 per cent more prevaient 
among regular cigarette smokers than 
among those who don’t smoke. 

The tobacco industry disputes these 
conclusions. Its spokesmen contend 


that the study didn’t take into con- 
sideration possible causes of cancer 
and death other than tobacco. 
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GPpo 
WORLD’S BIGGEST. U. S. Printing Office (left) and annex (right) in Washing- 
ton, D. C., have a tremendous job in turning out documents for the government. 


Uncle Sam=—Big Printer 


Turns Out Everything from Postcards to Books 


EARLY 100 years ago, Congress 
decided it needed a printing plant 
to turn out documents for the federal 
government. The iaw-making body au- 
thorized the Government Printing 
Office (GPO) on June 23, 1860, and 
later set aside $135,000 to pay for its 
first modest quarters in the capital. 

Today, GPO’s Washington head- 
quarters provide the biggest, most 
completely equipped printing plant in 
the world, says director Raymond 
Blattenberger. His official title is 
Public Printer, and he oversees an 
establishment that is worth many 
millions of dollars. 

GPO’s headquarters plant takes in 
a huge area near the national capital’s 
Union Station and railway yards. In 
addition, branch plants in New York 
City, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, and 
San Francisco help to supply the pub- 
lications that government agencies re- 
quire. The branches are fairly small. 


6,000 Employes 


The first plant had 350 employes. 
GPO’s workers today number more 
than 6,000, their total pay adds up to 
around $32,000,000, and the bill for 
the printing they do in all plants is 
currently more than $90,000,000 a 
year. Each department of the govern- 
ment, including Congress, pays from 
its own funds for the work it orders. 

What does GPO do? It turns out 
everything from income tax forms to 
postcards (2% billion a year); pam- 
phlets on child care, cooking, and his- 
tory; engraved stationery for the 
White House and members of the 
President’s Cabinet; the record of de- 
bates in Congress; and finely bound 
books on a number of subjects. 

Publishing the Congressional Rec- 
ord is the biggest job of GPO head- 
quarters most of the year. When Con- 
gress is in session, the Washington 
plant operates 24 hours a day. The 
Record runs from 8 to 256 pages at an 
estimated cost of $82 a page. 

Each day that Congress is in session, 
shorthand reporters take down every- 
thing that is said during discussions 
in both the Senate and the House. 
Every single word is retained, but the 
members of Congress may revise their 
remarks before the Record goes to 
press. 

Printing of the Record begins each 
day at 6:30 in the evening, and copy 





is received until midnight. No matter 
how much material must be printed, 
the paper appears at 8 o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. It is delivered by 
messengers to Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the White House. Other 
copies are mailed all over the country. 
At the present time, more than 42,000 
copies of the Record are printed daily. 

One of the best-known books handled 
by GPO is the Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, a publication of the Department 
of Agriculture. Each year, the volume 
deals with 1 general topic—such as 
the handling of trees, or conservation 
of water resources. Experts in each 
field write the material. 

More than 250,000 of the Yearbooks 
are printed by GPO annually, and they 
are eagerly sought in many countries 
of the world—as well as in the United 
States—by persons interested in up- 
to-date agricultural techniques. 

In Soviet Russia, at least 1 volume 
has been copied and reprinted in its 
entirety for distribution to Soviet 
farming centers. Under the editorship 
of A. D. Stefferud of the Department 
of Agriculture, several of the Year- 
books have won awards for high 
quality of design. 

Producing the engraved stationery 
for the White House is 1 of GPO’s 
most delicate operations. Only about 
1,000 sheets of the fine paper can be 
run off in an hour; some GPO publica- 
tions can be fed from high-speed 
presses at the rate of 20,000 an hour. 

We’ve mentioned above some of the 
leading GPO jobs. In all, in books and 
pamphlets, our national printing plant 
puts out material on almost every field 
of human endeavor. The Government 
Bookstore sells, for nominal prices, 
publications on aviation, cooking, 
homemaking, construction, health, 
housing, education, geology, atomic 
energy, mining, engineering, water 
power, American history, weather, 
interstate commerce, census, business, 
foreign trade, immigration, finance, 
transportation, wildlife, political sci- 
ence, labor, our national parks, 
forestry, the armed forces, taxativn, 
radio, and international relations. 

By writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., you 
may obtain a catalog and price list 
on any of the above topics. 

—By ANN RICHARDSON 








Our Voteless Capital 


Now that Alaska is about to become 
a state, a good many people are again 
wondering: “What about Washington, 
D. C.?” For years, Alaskans have 
voted for some local and territorial 
officials. Citizens of the nation’s cap- 
ital, however, have no vote—either 
local or national. 

Congress decides how Washington’s 
city government is to be run. Com- 
missioners, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, carry out Congressional deci- 
sions. There are no senators or 
representatives from the District of 
Columbia to speak or vote for it in 
Congress. Washingtonians also have 
no part in voting for their President 
in national elections. 

The Constitution gives Congress ex- 
clusive legislation over the District of 
Columbia. Between 1802 and 1871, 
Congress passed on this right of gov- 
ernment to the people of Washington. 
Residents elected a city council and, 
after 1820, a mayor as well. 

Congress, however, granted limited 
powers to the city government. The 
legislative body kept most of the re- 
sponsibility for public works in its 
own hands, for example, but did little 
to carry out programs. By 1860, there 
were no municipal police or fire depart- 
ments, except for voluntary groups. 
Sewers and waterworks were yet to be 
built. After the Civil War, the city 
was more dilapidated than ever before. 

To set up machinery strong enough 
to improve Washington, Congress 
changed its city government. The 
present system of commissioners 
started in 1871. Under it, the city 
has become one of the most beautiful 
capitals in the world. 


Proposed Change 


Many Washingtonians now want to 
govern themselves. A bill to give ter- 
ritorial government to Washington, 
D. C., is now ready for Senate discus- 
sion. It would give residents some 
power over local affairs, but would not 
allow voting in national elections. 

Washington, with 4 times the popu- 
lation of Alaska, should at least be al- 
lowed to vote for a legislature or coun- 
cil and for 1 non-voting delegate to the 
House of Representatives, say the sup- 
porters of the Senate bill. Senators 
who are sponsoring the measure re- 
cently made a survey of 9 other capi- 
tals. Here is how a few of them com- 
pare with Washington. 

Mexico City, for instance, is a fed- 
eral district set aside for national 
government. This capital, population 
around 5,000,000, is Mexico’s biggest 
city. Its citizens can vote for con- 
gressmen and their President, and 
therefore have a role in making their 
country’s laws. The people of Mexico 
City do not, however, govern their 
own city. The President appoints a 
chief for Mexico City’s administra- 
tion. 

The Philippine government is pat- 
terned after our own in many respects. 
But Manila, the capital, does have an 
elected mayor and city council. 

Citizens of Paris elect a governing 
council. Two agents, appointed by the 
national government, also have author- 
ity over the metropolis. Through a 
complicated system, the nation aid the 
community thus share in governing 
Paris. The ‘system is the same in 
every French city, so Paris pays no 
penalty for being the capital. Wash- 
ington is the leading city of the free 
world in which citizens do not vote 
at all. —By MARGARET ELLIS 
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(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Unfinished Business,” an editorial 
in The Washington Post. 


There is sound logic in the call for 
advancement of the Hawaii statehood 
bill now that Alaska is about to join 
the Union. Only a few years ago, the 
bill to make Hawaii a state was in the 
lead, and it was generally assumed it 
would pass first and help pave the way 
for Alaska’s admittance. 

Now the positions have been re- 
versed, but most of the arguments to 
which Congress gave heed in passing 
the Alaska bill are equally valid in the 
case of Hawaii. 

Alaska’s successful campaign should 
also breathe new life into the District 
of Columbia’s demand for self-govern- 
ment. Although the District could not 
properly become a state, the basic issue 
here is the same—namely, control over 
local problems. In the District, reform 
is especially urgent because its people, 
numbering about 4 times the popula- 
tion of Alaska, are utterly without 
franchise. If Congress now follows its 
own policy, restated in the Alaska bill, 
it cannot continue to reject the Dis- 
trict’s demands for home rule. 


“Why Dulles Won’t Quit,” by Rich- 
ard Wilson in Look. 


John Foster Dulles has decided to 
stick it out as Secretary of State. 
Instead of planning retirement, Dulles 
talks eagerly now of a new mission. It 
is to hold the free world firmly to its 
principles of justice and human rights 
in a long-range conflict with Soviet 
communism, a conflict that could last 
50 or 100 years. 

Dulles foresees no easy, quick peace. 
He believes that peace will come only 
by the constant effort and resource- 
fulness, competence and patience of 
citizens and government in opposing 
what is false and evil. It can be won 
only by recognizing the fact that we 
live in constant peril, and that we must 
work and struggle accordingly. Dulles 
recognizes the danger of this position. 

But the important thing, he believes, 
is to avoid surrendering; for, in the 
long run, the forces that oppose us 
must moderate and change. The doc- 
trinal purity of communism is already 
materially diluted. We can move, 
slowly to be sure, toward an institu- 
tionalized peace. 

The institutions of peace for which 


Dulles will work for the rest of his life 
are not any dreamy form of world col- 
lectivism. They are a practical lawyer’s 
concept of an organized world society. 

The institutions he conceives are: 

A growing body of international 
law to define the rightful conduct of 
nations in their relations with one 
another. 

A way of changing that law to con- 
form with the realities of changing 
concepts of what is just. This would 
be done by some form of a world body 
or international conference, perhaps 
like the recent “Law of the Sea” con- 
ference at Geneva. 

Organized sanctions to deter those 
who would negate the rule of law and 
the principles of justice by aggression. 

A judicial process—world court—to 
adjudicate disputes over actions in- 
volving principles of law and justice. 

Dulles entertains no delusions of 
perfection. He does not believe there 
is any chance at all of a general agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. The most 
that can be hoped for is a slow closing 
of the breach, which would permit 
progress toward an ideal probably 
never to be perfectly realized. 

But Dulles reasons that time can be 
made to work for us, if we do not allow 
ourselves to be fooled. The Soviet 
Union is overextended internally. It 
is devoting more of its human labor 
and skill to military purposes than it 
can maintain in the long haul. 

This is a long race, Dulles says. The 
winner will be the side that is funda- 
mentally sound in doctrine, if that side 
holds out. 





“Foreign Students on United States 
Campuses,” an editorial in the Kansas 
City Times. 


The fact that over 43,300 students 
from foreign countries attended 
United States college and universities 
last year is significant. A third came 
from the Far East, and slightly more 
than one-fifth were from Latin Amer- 
ica. These are areas in which we need 
more understanding. Many of the stu- 
dents will go home to become influen- 
tial in their communities. 

Some 42 per cent of the students are 
paying their own way here. While 
many of these are from Canada and 
Mexico, this is still a compliment to 
American schools. So is the fact that 
1,689 Americans are abroad teaching 
or in research, compared to 1,342 
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foreign teachers engaged in those pur- 
suits in the United States. 

Aside from the technical values de- 
rived from an exchange of students 
and teachers, the social gains are ob- 
vious and important. It is not a ques- 
tion of indoctrination or conversion to 
the American way, but a matter of 
being open and friendly in the hope 
that these qualities will bring under- 
standing. 


“As Others See Us,” an editorial in 
the Financial Post of Toronto. 


Not long ago a committee of the 
United States Congress, probably for 
the first time in history, spent a day 
studying what’s wrong with Canadian- 
American relations. This was an inter- 
esting and important event, but the 
story attracted very little notice from 
American editors. 

The question that interests us is 
this: Why is it so tremendously, 
urgently, heart-rendingly important to 
analyze why the South Americans are 
mad at the United States but not really 
important at all to know the situation 
in Canada? 

Part of the reason, we are quite 
sure, is that Americans do not regard 
Canadians as foreigners. They feel, 
no doubt quite sincerely, that they 
show us friendliness by accepting us as 
almost fellow citizens. 

But we are not fellow citizens. We 
are members of a nation just as dis- 
tinct as Peru or Venezuela. We have 
our own loyalties, traditions, interests, 
ways of doing business. When these 
are ignored by Americans, or sluffed 
off with palsy-walsy protestations that 
there can’t possibly be any serious 
trouble between us, we are not compli- 
mented, but irritated. 


“Strength in the Positive,” an edi- 
torial in the Christian Science Monitor. 


Judge Harold Medina, even in re- 
tirement, remains a symbol of legal 
firmness against communism and of 
firmness against efforts either from 
ignorance or design to destroy the 
very liberties the communists would 
undermine. 

It will be recalled that Judge 
Medina, in 1949, presided at the trial 
and conviction of 11 top Communist 
leaders for conspiring to overthrow 
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the government of the United States. 

Speaking at the Suffolk (New York) 
County Bar Association’s jubilee 
dinner recently, the judge reaffirmed 
his conviction that he would rather see 
every communist in America go free 
than to surrender any part of the Bill 
of Rights. And he went on: 

“There exists in this country tre- 
mendous hidden resources of patriotic 
and spiritual forces that are the main 
source of our strength and assurance 
of final victory in the life-and-death 


struggle with international com- 
munism.” 
Liberty, fairness, decency, faith, 


confidence in each other, Judge Medina 
is saying, give a free people the power 
to prevail. If we let these ideals decay 
we can bring on defeat far faster than 
could attacks by others. 


“Schools Forgotten?” an editorial in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Another report on the deplorable 
state of public education is at hand, 
this one sponsored by the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. Two aspects of this 
report are worth special attention. 

The first is its emphasis on the 
fullest possible development of each 
individual. Here there is no false fear 
of an educational “elite,” even though 
there is disapproval of the super- 
special schools advocated by some. 
The report reflects appreciation that 
ignorance, not knowledge, is a threat 
to democracy. 

Then there is a demand for a 
“revolution” in the preparation of 
teachers. The standards of teacher 
certification in some states are so 
technical and trivial “as to make it 
unlikely that those with a first-class 
liberal education would even apply, or 
be eligible if they did.” 

The report sees no alternative to 
federal aid. But a quick glance from 
this document to the record of Con- 
gress to date justifies the observation 
of Marion B. Folsom, retiring Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare: “There are signs that too much 
of our interest and concern [over ed- 
ucation] was a flash reaction rather 
than a firm dedication to making our 
educational system a superlative vehi- 
cle for individual development and 
democratic achievement.” 








